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one genuflection to things modern is made to simplified spelling, 
which to the present writer seems as Satanistic as any of the 
changes so righteously decried. In speaking of the dialects of 
America he includes, strange to say, New York, New England 
and Boston, as well as the long-suffering West and South. If 
one has not the time to read the whole book, let him consider 
at least the first essay, "Nor Yet the New". S. B. E. 



American and British Verse From the Yale Review. New Haven : 
Yale University Press. 1920. Pp. 52. 

"This little collection," writes John Gould Fletcher in the 
Foreword, "is not an ordinary group of poems; it is a link 
between two nations, an emblem of growth, a proof that poetry 
is still being written in the English tongue." Nineteen poems are 
included, from sixteen authors, among whom are John Drink- 
water, Robert Frost, Winifred M. Letts, John Masefield, Robert 
Nichols, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Siegfried Sassoon, Sara 
Teasdale, and Edith Wharton. 



Flame and Shadow. By Sara Teasdale. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. 144. 

Sara Teasdale (Filsinger) is a poet both by instinct and by habit 
of thought and life. Her work is distinguished by its lingering 
lyric beauty simply created through the simple but exquisitely 
refined patternings of phrases and forms. It has the atmosphere 
of an unostentatious home whose happiness is based upon a loyal 
sincerity to the ideals of true culture, of educated sympathy. In 
little stoic sessions she grapples the obstinate problems of life 
and death, and wonders whether Beauty, the all-healing, may 
not alone bring peace. 

The collection numbers twelve parts. The first is a group of 
prologue-poems, lyrically anticipating in mood and aspect the 
motives and qualities of the parts that follow. Meadowlarks in 
this group is especially noteworthy. The next two parts are 
called "Memories", and include such exceptional poems as 
Places, Only in Sleep and Grey Eyes. Two parts are devoted to 
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hospital backgrounds, closing with the haunting poem that 

follows: — 

"Let it be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that was once singing gold. 
Let it be forgotten for ever and ever, 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us old. 

" If any one asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago, 
As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long forgotten snow. " 

Parts Six, Seven and Eight very quietly touch death, "The Dark 
Cup", in poems like The Garden, White Fog, Moonlight, Grey 
Fog, Lovely Chance, and There Will Come Soft Rains. The 
next three parts interpret some of the changes of and inspirations 
coming from the sea, in June Night and kindred poems. "Songs 
for Myself" is the final group-title, from which we quote At 
Midnight: — 

" Now at last I have come to see what life is, 

Nothing is ever ended, everything only begun, 
And the brave victories that seem so splendid 

Are never really won. 

" Even love that I built my spirit's house for, 
Comes like a brooding and a baffled guest, 
And music and men's praise and even laughter 
Are not so good as rest. " 

G. H. C. 



Life Immovable. By Kostes Palamas. Translated by Aristides E. Phou- 
trides. With Introduction and Notes by the Translator. Cambridge : 
The Harvard University Press. 1919. Pp. 237. 

The temptation of the translator is to praise beyond its actual 
deserts the work which he has translated. The introduction to 
this work, although a very pleasing record of the translator's ac- 
quaintance and friendship with the poet, is hardly convincing as 
an argument for the discovery of a great world poet. As for the 
translations, the form of the book, the good print and fine paper 
give them every advantage ; yet the spirit of poetry seems to be 
lacking, except for occasional bits of felicitous phrasing. Figures 
and images that are outworn from long use lose their poetic 



